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Council Notes 


Council Meeting was desirable, one was held on May 28th with the 
President, Mr. F. M. Gardner, inthe Chair. There were many new 
faces as three of the newly elected National Councillors were present, 
several new Divisional Representatives, a new Membership Secretary, and 
anew Honorary Secretary. Although Mr. Coult has resigned from the 
last office he was co-opted to the Council so that his services might not be 


Te working Committee of the Officefs having decided that a 


lost to the Association until such time as he becomes a member of H.M. 
Forces. New deputies had to be appointed for the Membership Secretary 
and the Honorary Secretary. 

There were various items of interest from the Report of the Honorary 
Officers. The Honorary Treasurer submitted his statement of income 
and expenditure for January to May, 1941. Following the Library 
Association’s ruling, members who had joined the Forces and not paid 
their subscriptions are not registered as Defaulters but their membership 
remains in suspension. The Report of last year’s Honorary Auditors was 
received and Auditors for 1941 were appointed. War conditions having 
made it impossible for the Divisions to carry out their customary activities, 
the Honorary Treasurer submitted a Memorandum outlining a scale of 
Divisional payments more suited to present expenses. This is merely 
carrying out the Council’s expressed intention of economizing wherever 
possible. 

Among other items of information the Editor reported that the 
proposed Primer of Cataloguing is no longer possible as Mr. Best Harris 
has joined the Forces, but it is hoped to reprint Phillips’ Primer of 
Classification during the year. 
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The Education Secretary’s Report dealt with the continuance of the 
Correspondence Course and the appointment of new Tutors. Seven 
members of the Association are prisoners of war in Germany, and through 
the good offices of the International Red Cross, text-books and courses 
are being sent out to them, the tutors supplying these free of all charge. 
So far the Association’s Library has not suffered much from enemy action; 
the result to date being one book destroyed and one damaged. 

The Annual Report, in a very much shortened form, was submitted to 
the Council and the result can be seen in this issue of the AssISTANT. 

The following Resolution was forwarded to the Library Association : 


“* This Council wishes to express surprise that in the new Schedule 
of Reserved Occupations the Library Department should have been 
singled out from other Municipal Departments for de-reservation and 


requests that every possible step should be taken to ventilate this 
matter.” 


othe. 


Current Books: a Miscellany 


W. H. AupDEN. New year letter. Faber. 10s. 6d. d 
; RATHER inconclusive Auden, showing him making up his mind 7 


about things in general in a long Butler-ish poem, a dozen sonnets, 
and a formidable array of notes. There is plenty of mental 
stimulation here, both of writer and reader; the notes are really fascinat- 


ing, and the poetry shows his power to absorb a new environment and a 
new vocabulary. 


Pryns Hopkins. Aids to successful study. Allen & Unwin. 5s. 

Many volumes have been published in recent years on the best methods 
of study and memorizing, but most of them were more concerned with | 
** pep talk ” than with scientific application. Dr. Hopkins’ new book is 
methodical and gives advice which is just as applicable to L.A. exams. 
as to university work. A few pages are devoted to the intelligent handling 
of text-books : the author recommends Quiller-Couch’s method of in- 
formed “‘ skipping,” exposes the successful-author habit of writing on 
subjects about which he knows little, and approves the method of taking | 
notes on cards arranged according to a simple classification. Frank and | 
practical, this book will help the student. 


JOHN LEHMANN. Folios of new writing: spring. WHogarth Press. 5s. 
An exciting issue, this, with its four interesting replies to Virginia 


Woolf’s The Leaning tower. Harold Acton writes well on modern 
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Chinese literature, and there are two Chinese short stories. Other 
articles and poems come from Greece, Ireland, Scotland, and Australia. 
A good five shillingsworth of the best of the younger men. 


Penguin Parade, No. 8; Penguin new writing, No. 5. 6d. each. 


These two publications continue to be of great interest. The Parade 
contains Irwin Shaw’s Weep in years to come—one of the best stories of 
1939, and others by Beachcroft, Bates, and younger writers. New 
writing continues Fanfarlo’s amusing Shaving through the blitz: Rosamund 
Lehmann writes intelligently on children. The stories are good, and 
though Stephen Spender is not up to his. usual form, number five con- 
tinues the high-level set in the first issue. Why not buy twenty of these 
rather than the latest book on the war ? 


Jutes Romains. Les Sept mysteres du destin de L’Europe. Voix de 
France. 8s. 6d. 


This is an awful disappointment for admirers of Men of goodwill, who 
thought that’ M. Romains’ open conspiracy might have amounted to 
something. Here are a series of inconclusive interviews with Daladier, 
Gamelin, Leopold et al: a great deal of backstairs diplomacy, a lot of 
goodwill, a few hard facts. We prefer Jerphanion and Jallez, and hope 
that Romains will get back to them as soon as possible. 


AF. 


Students’ Problems 


A. J. Walford 


THE MAY EXAMINATIONS 


WO matters press for regret—the one is that the hints for students 

about to sit for the May examinations did not appear until after 

examination week (due to the fact that the AssIsTANT was un- 

avoidably held up in press): the other, that Mr. Horrocks, recently called 

up for service, has been unable to contribute his usual examination 
comments. I have attempted to fill the breach. 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLIsH LITERARY History.—A generous paper, which should have 
been received with enthusiasm. The syllabus is fairly amply covered, 
with a pronounced preference for prose and the novel—and few students 
will object to that. 
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Q. 1 (outstanding biographies of the twentieth century; or, Women 
novelists of the twentieth century) is almost embarrassing in the wealth 
of material available. ‘‘ Outstanding’ is, presumably, dependent 
primarily on literary value, and it is hoped that fewer students will have 
written on the virtues of Mein kampf and the War memoirs of Lloyd 
George than was the case in December 1939. The women novelists 
should include Virginia Woolf, Rose Macaulay, Henry Handel Richard- 
son, Stella Benson, Katherine Mansfield, Sheila Kaye-Smith, May 
Sinclair, Mary Webb, and Sigrid Undset. 

Q. 2 (on Ben Jonson) is straightforward, like Q. 5 (on Dickens) and 
Q. 9 (on Thackeray), but the candidate must avoid preoccupation with 
any one aspect of Jonson’s genius. Q.3 (Bunyan as a master of allegory) 
calls for an appreciation of Pilgrim’s progress, in which Bunyan’s wit 
readily seized upon the analogy between life and a journey, between the 
obsession of temptation and conflict against personified evil, between 
London on a festive day and Vanity fair; how richly the topographical 
features respond to such treatment: the City of Destruction, the Slough 
of Despond, the Delectable Mountains, the Black River, the Shining 
Gate! Part II loses the first careless rapture: we know what to expect 
and our heroine is less doughty. There is also The Holy war, as neat an 
allegory, but less vitalized, although it turns to good account Bunyan’s 
exploits as a Roundhead. The Life and death of Mr. Badman is less 
allegory than realistic novel. 

Q. 4 (on Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronté) calls for comparison not 
so much between the eighteenth century tea-table novel of manners and 
the novel as influenced by the Romantic Revival so much as contrast 
between a critic of human foibles'and aromancer. While in Northanger 
abbey the tale of terror is satirized, in Jane Eyre it is assimilated and 
engineers the melodramatic climax. 

The Oxford book of English verse and The Oxford book of English 
prose can be described (Q. 6) in several ways—as collections, by analysing 
the leading contents of each; as source books for the study of English 
literary history, by noting the various phases of development; in verse, 
the Elizabethan cult of the sonnet and lyric, the vogue of the heroic 
couplet, the nineteenth-century return to ample subjects and freer forms; 
in prose, the evolution of modern English and the play of contrasting 
styles, now ornately balanced and heavy with Latinisms, now a plain 
** naked way of speaking.” 

Q. 7 (on the English Bible) invites an appreciation of the Tyndale, 
Coverdale, and Authorized Versions of the Bible and their influence on 
seventeenth-century literature, but not to the exclusion of other transla- 
tions—the Caedmon paraphrase, Alfred’s translation, and Wycliffe’s, 
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or of other periods affected, especially the Romantic Revival and nine- 
teenth century. Prose style as well as subject matter and moral outlook 
drew colour from the English Bible (and one recalls Somerset Maugham’s 
attack on “ Biblical” prose). Q. 8 (on Goldsmith) calls for little more 
than a superficial knowledge of his works. ‘‘ Give a brief note on one 
of the books listed *—is Goldsmith so voluminous? ‘“ Items” would 
have been a more acceptable word than “ books.” 

Second Paper—An interesting and satisfying set of questions. 
Q. 1 is based on Anglo-American code rules for music, pseudonymous 
writers, noblemen, bishops, and corporate entry, although the code ruling 
need not be strictly followed. The candidate should indicate that he is 
following library practice in preferring Birmingham, G. A., pseud. to 
Hannay, and Information, Ministry of, to GREAT BRITAIN. Méinistry of 
Information. In any case, references need to be made. A work produced 
jointly by Sir Arthur Sullivan and Sir W. S. Gilbert suggests opera, with 
Sullivan as composer and Gilbert as librettist, and should be treated 
accordingly. Q. 2 (on the union Accessions Register) is of moment when 
libraries are bent on economy and centralization. Union accessioning is 
aclear saving of stationery, time, and staff; several copies of one book can 
be entered en bloc before distribution; accounts, dealt with at one place, 
can be passed more speedily; delivery is checked once, not four or six 
times. Objections include those against centralization of accessioning, 
classification, cataloguing, and processing generally—what is left for the 
individual library staff to do? Also, where library policy is to provide 
as many different titles as possible, there is no great saving in entry. 
Finally, if there be only one Accessions Register, and that be destroyed 
by enemy action, difficulties may arise. 

QQ. 3-4 (on the “ decimal” system of Dewey, and the classified 
catalogue functioning as a shelf register) are old, familiar faces. Now 
that stock-taking is less in vogue, the shelf register, or rather, the classified 
catalogue, tends to become a tool for public use, although at Sheffield, 
where there is no public fiction catalogue, the shelf register becomes a 
staff tool. Q. 5 (on union author cataloguing as the basis of library 
co-operation, and its relation to a uniform code) presents no difficulty ; 
clearly, we must have some basis of agreement as to the use of certain 
forms of name and entry; a few bibliographical details must also be given 
as a minimum, differentiation applying particularly to music. 

Third Paper.—Probably the least popular, containing as it does 
questions on library estimates and the annual report. The average 
opinion seems to have been: “rather dull.” Nevertheless, there was 
scopé enough for the conscientious student. The assistant who looks 
about him, reads that the Colchester estimates have been cut by 50 per 
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cent., and then turns up his own library’s figures for the current year, 
should have been at home with Q. 2; much the same applies to Q. 4 (on 
the annual report). In neither case can refuge be taken in recognized 
text-books, which is as it should be. 

Q. 1 (on the allocation of routine duties) has frequently been set before; 
the student answering it is expected to take a fairly detached view of his 
own position, to realize what work there is to be done as a whole, how it is 
departmentalized and apportioned, how rotas and staff time-sheets are 
drawn up, and the value of staff manuals, staff work books, and even staff 
meetings. Q. 3 (on substitutes for leather) is topical, and in answering 
it we need to recall the depreciation in quality of paper, thread, boards, 
and other materials. Varieties of cloth will be the chief substitute, 
having the advantage of being lighter in weight, faster to light and 
moisture, and having a wider range of colours. Where greater strength 
and an occasional tight back are required, leather-cloths of the rexine 
type may be preferred, although here the surface soon becomes shoddy 
and is less receptive to lettering. Reinforcement might also be mentioned: 
reinforced publishers’ binding (exploited with success at the Burnley 
bindery), reinforced boards for musical scores, and reinforced jackets, 
removable at will. 

Regarding Q. 5 (on reference library facilities in your library), how 
far is the assistant working in a backward library penalized in attempting 
an answer? Whatever the lack of facilities, he can at least be aware of 
shortcomings and suggest improvements gleaned from comparative 
knowledge. A special quick-reference section (modelled on the Edinburgh 
example, with the desk set squarely in the entrance lobby itself), telephone, 
analytical catalogue, indexes, files, maps, prints, pamphlets, local material, 
use of other departments—all these deserve some mention. 


CATALOGUING EXAMINATION, MAY 1941 
By F. McDoNALD 


The theoretical paper was generally agreed upon to be straightforward 
and even interesting. Nearly all the questions have appeared in one form 
or another in previous examinations and all teachers are certain to have 
drilled their students well in the methods of answering them. A frequent 
cause of complaint in the past has been that the answers take more than a 
half-hour to write out, but even that complaint was heard less frequently 
this time. Questions were set covering Code Rules, music, annotations, 
choice of catalogues, county library cataloguing, reading lists, and the allo- 
cations of subject headings to books with given titles. In addition, two 
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questions were set calling for more original thought. One asked for a 
discussion of the problem of consistency in cataloguing and the other for 
suggested rules to cover (a) film scenarios; (6) dramatized versions of 
famous novels; and (c) royal proclamations. The main problem with 
scenarios is often that the actual writer is not the most important contribu- 
tor to a film, but in those which reach a library the literary interest is 
probably paramount as in Wells’ Things to come. Taking librettos as a 
parallel case, the main entry for scenarios should go under author, or 
title if anonymous. Added entries should be made for directors, editors, 
etc. Dramatized versions of famous novels, as epitomes, should be 
entered under the heading of the original work with added entry for the 
adaptors. Care should be taken to distinguish changes of title. Royal 
proclamations should beentered under country with some such sub-heading 
as Proclamations. The analogy here is Papal bulls. For proclamations 
limited to a single reign include the name of the monarch in the heading. 
Make added entry or reference under the name of the monarch, editor, 
collector, etc. 

The practical paper was notable by the absence of the need for the 
usual annotations. This gave approximately twenty more minutes to 
work the paper, but otherwise it was of about the normal difficulty. 
Subject headings were not tricky, but candidates said that they found 
it difficult to put them into words. The first book-title! is one in point. 
Perhaps the best heading would be: - 


GREAT Britain. Ranks, dignities, etc. 
with references (see also) from ranks, heraldry, etc. 

The second book-title was a fairly straightforward example of a 
Government publication and the third was a collection of plays requiring 
acontents note and author and title analytics. The fourth was less straight- 
forward. Double subject entry under Greece and Rome with some such 
comprehensive sub-heading as Culture would be the best way of dealing 
with it. In the fifth example, series note, series entry, and author and 
subject analytics were being tested. Of real difficulty was example 
number six. The main entry should undoubtedly be : 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Church Assembly 


with reference from the various other titles the Assembly is given, and 
possibly added entry under : 





1 The Book of the ranks and dignities of British Society. Lately attributed to 
Charles Lamb. While treating this primarily as an anonymous work, added 
entry under Lams, CHARLES. Supposititious works would also be useful. 

A. J. W. 
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GreaT Britain. Laws, Statutes, etc. 

There was no difficulty for well-trained students in number seven. 
The rule being tested was that for revisions. Failing an indication that it 
is substantially a new work, main entry should be made under the 
original authors. Number eight, a Bible commentary, tested the two rules 
concerned. The next work to be catalogued was rather puzzling because 
candidates did not know whether to treat it as a catalogue or a private 
collection and enter under owner or not. Judging from the wording of 
the title I should say it is an ordinary descriptive work and enter under 
author. In the last book description many candidates did not know 
whether to treat it as a score or a libretto, but the title definitely says 
“* vocal score,” so that obviously the main rule for music is to be followed. 

Taken as a whole it was a good examination. The syllabus was well 
covered and the application of the Joint Code rules was well exercised. 
The new form in which the practical paper is set certainly gives the 
examiners a better opportunity, but it creates new difficulties for candidates 
in that all parts of the titles of books are given the same prominence, and 
nothing can be judged, as in publishers’ prospectuses, from the relative 
size and position of the various elements. 


CLASSIFICATION 
By STANLEY G. SAUNDERS 


The theory paper probably caused little concern to candidates who 
had worked conscientiously through an A.A.L, or oral course, and most 
of them with whom I have discussed it agreed on its fairness and wide 
scope. 

Q.1. Called for an explanation of the consistent use of characteristics, 
and illustrations from any /ibrary classification. The test resided in the 
last part of the question; many candidates know their theory but cannot 
apply it. Using Dewey’s 800 as an example candidates could have 
demonstrated how nationality, literary form, chronology, and authorship 
are each used consistently at different steps in the division. 

Q. 2. “ Practically every library modifies in some way the classifica- 
tion it adopts. Draft not more than six short rules defining modifications 
to any standard scheme with which you are familiar.’ A practical 
question calling for a practical answer. It was essential that precise, well- 
defined directions be drawn up on the points chosen for modification; 
rambling discussions did not answer this question. As most students 
would deal with Dewey the following are offered as points for adjustment: 
the arrangement of biography; the internal arrangement of class 800; 
co-ordination of 400 and 800; co-ordination of topography and history; 
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the arrangement of fiction, including translations of foreign classics; 
separation of musical scores from theory. 

Q. 3. Concerned the rule of placing first by subject and then by form, 
and further asked for exceptions. Again the sting was in the tail of the 
question. It was easy to show that commonsense and convenience 
demand the observance of this rule both as a primary factor, and as a 
secondary consideration in arranging large groups at general heads. 
Suggested exceptions are: classification by purpose in place of subject; 
classification by convenience—e.g. biography of painters and writers 
with painting and literature; or, classing at one place a society’s publi- 
cations irrespective of topic. 

Q.4. “ State the arguments for and against the inclusion of Logic and 
Mathematics as part of Generalia in the Subject Classification.” Really 
a test on Brown’s theory of Generalia in relation to the rest of his scheme. 
Superficially Brown’s “ pervasiveness ” argument is sound, but the same 
could be said for other topics fitted into the main class order, e.g. psycho- 
logy. Conversely Logic is outstandingly a part of Philosophy, which 
itself might have been justified in Generalia. Again, many subjects can 
be studied without recourse to Mathematics. The presence of these 
subjects in Generalia raises doubts regarding the validity of the main 
Subject Order; if this is valid these subjects of Logic and Mathematics 
should find a place in it. Placed as they are causes inconvenient separa- 
tions from cognates and exemplifies Brown’s subordination of practical 
convenience to cold logic. Worth noting that Brown’s Class A is 
definitely preliminary to his B-D, Physical Science; that Bliss includes 
Logic and Mathematics in his Class A ! 

Q. 5. “ Name and define the Main divisions of Dewey’s 200 Reli- 
gion.” The naming should have caused little difficulty; defining the 
contents probably caused frowns. 230, 240, 270, and 280 offered the 
greatest difficulty. The most likely error was confusion between 270 and 
280. The former deals with the Christian Church as a whole from its 
inception, the latter deals with the various sects. 

Q. 6. Candidates who had digested pp. 93-4 of Phillips should have 
found it simple to demonstrate to the examiners the most important ways 
in which geographical sub-division is effected in the L. of C. schedules. 

Q. 7. ‘* Many of the existing disadvantages of the Dewey classifica- 
tion arise not from the arrangement but from ill-proportioned notation. 
Comment with illustrations.” 

It had to be remembered that the notation was chosen first, and the 
scheme subsequently devised and equated to it. From this it is obvious 
that bad apportionment must result owing to so few subjects having 
exactly ten sub-divisions. The greater disadvantage arises where an 
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undeveloped topic was relegated to “‘ others” or to a subdivision, with 
the consequent long tails of notation when it was later developed. E.g. 
629.13 Aeronautics, or 621.38 Weak current electrical engineering. 
Further examples are the cramping at 490 and 890, and the disparity in 
allotment of topics of 700 and 900. 

Q, 8. “An alphabetical order in the arrangement of sections or 
sub-divisions is sometimes to be preferred to a classified order. Illustrate 
and give examples of any standard classification making use of an 
alphabetical order.” 

Alphabetical order can be used conveniently when: 1. Readers are 
likely to remember that order more easily than the scientific order, or not 
know the latter, and 2. When they merely require a specific sub-division, 
as for example at biography or games. 

Q. 9. ‘* Numerous books on the present war deal with many and 
varied topics. What methods would you adopt for bringing to the 
notice of readers all the books on the War in your library ?” 

This is the old question, ‘‘ what methods may be adopted to overcome 
the disadvantages of systematic classification?” re-stated with a topical 
twist. Permanent displays of such books; reading lists; a reference 
notice from the main number on the shelves; a prominent explanatory 
notice near the catalogue; careful subject cataloguing, or indexing should 
all have suggested themselves. 

Not nearly as guileless as the first reading suggested, most of the 
questions tested candidates’ ability to apply their theory to practical 
problems. 

Many candidates complained of the historico-sociological bias of the 
practical paper, but as this merely reflected the tone of current publica- 
tions the paper approximated to the work a candidate would be likely to 
meet in an average public library. A more firmly grounded complaint 
was that made against the presentation of the information upon which 
decisions had to be made. Too frequently a patch had been apparently 
lifted en bloc from the publisher’s blurb, or the preface. Where the ex- 
aminers supplied the annotations greater attention to the choice of the 
exact phrases to express the subject of the book, and particularly to 
punctuation, would have made this part of the examination more a test 
in applied logic and less of a guessing game. The following, quoted from 
one of these annotations, illustrates the complaint: “‘ A study of heat- 
resisting materials used for furnace linings for owners of boilers, furnaces, 
and kilns... .” In many cases a mere contents statement would have 
been more helpful. 

Suggested placings are appended. 

A. 330.9405 ; 940.5. B.329.942. C 641.3. D.523.1. E.309.14216; 
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352.04202. F. 621.795; 620.118. G. 630.24. H. 239.9; 291.12. I. 
940.4341. J. 321; 291.61. K. 296. L. 172.4; 321.041. M. 321.2. 
N. 942.066; 323.4. O. 666.9. P. 901. Q. 658.02. R. 321.8. S. 021. 
T. 321.8. 

nt Fan 


Art and Science in Paper Manufacture * 
Julius Grant, M.Sc., Ph.D., ELC. 


The beater itself is usually an oval-shaped iron concrete vessel, with a 
central vertical wall (or “‘ mid-feather ””) extending along its entire length 
except for gaps ateachend. On one side of this wall is supported a heavy 
roll with blunt projecting blades. This revolves rapidly, and in doing so 
circulates the mixture of pulp and water continuously around the central 
wall. Circulation is also aided by the shape of the floor of the beater, 
which behind the roll forms a steep hill up which the pulp is thrown by the 
roll, to slide down on the other side of the mid-feather; in this way it 
travels round to the roll again. In the floor of the beater and under the 
roll are a set of fixed blades, which project upwards in such a way that 
the circulating pulp must pass between them and the blades on the rotating 
roll. The action of beating may be summed up by the statement that it is 
the effect on the pulp of passage between these moving and fixed blades 
which determines the type of paper obtained. 

Let us assume for instance that the two sets of blades are relatively 
sharp and fairly close together. In this case the pulp fibres will be merely 
cut by an action similar to that of a mowing machine, and they will be 
little affected in any other way. Blotting papers, and other bulky papers 
are made in this way. As another alternative we may consider that the 
blades, though sharp, are relatively far apart. Under these circumstances 
the fibres will not be cut ; their surfaces rather, will be scratched or combed 
in such a way that they are split longitudinally into several fibres, and in 
some cases (according to the type of fibres in question) their ends will be 
frayed. This particular type of beating is known as fibrillation, and it is 
the intermeshing of the resulting “ fibrille ” (small fibres) on the paper 
machine which enables strong papers to be obtained. Linen lends itself 
very well to such treatment, and certain types of cigarette paper are 
excellent examples of well-fibrillated linen paper. The third alternative is 
blunt blades fairly close together, and under these circumstances the fibres 
will be neither cut nor fibrillated, but will be pounded in a manner similar 
to the action of a mortar and pestle—which indeed was the primitive 





1 The first part of this article appeared in the May issue. 
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beater. Fibres which have been treated in this way produce a gelatinous 
or slimy pulp which is described as ‘‘ hydrated.”” Water drains from it 
with great reluctance, and paper made from it has a hard “ tinny ”’ rattle, 
and a fairly good resistance to penetration by water or grease; greaseproof 
paper is, in fact, one of the best examples available. 

It will be seen that the changes which take place in the beater are not 
only far-reaching but also very varied, and they have given rise to a good 
deal of scientific work and, incidentally, to a good deal of speculation as to 
their nature. Some workers believe that they arise from changes in 
chemical composition; others think that they are purely physical in char- 
acter; whilst a third school prefers the middle course (and they are 
probably not only cautious but correct), and believe that both physical and 
chemical changes are involved. From the paper-making point of view’ 
however, the important point is that by manipulating the rate and extent 
to which the roll is lowered during beating, it is possible to produce 
papers which have widely different characteristics. The result is of course 
also affected by other factors, such as the weight of the roll, its speed of 
rotation, the sharpness of the blades, and above all by the material being 
beaten. As already pointed out, linen lends itself to fibrillation; corre- 
spondingly certain types of wood pulp are more readily hydrated; while 
esparto resists treatment of this kind, and therefore is particularly useful 
for bulky papers. 

It will be appreciated that the task of the beaterman, which includes 
the control of the roll, calls for a high degree of skill, and beating may still 
truly be described largely as an art. Beatermen still have their “‘ tricks of 
the trade.” Some prefer to dip a stick into the pulp and to lift it out 
horizontally, when the number of fibres hanging round it gives them an 
indication of the fibre length. Others obtain all the information they 
require by dipping their hand into the pulp, or by taking out a handful 
and squeezing it. Others, who know their beater really well, put their ear 
to a stick resting on the bed-plate, and the note (or rather noise) emitted 
by the roll as it passes over the blades of the bed-plate tells them how far 
beating has progressed. Within recent years, however, science has also 
contributed to beater control. The amount of power required to. drive 
the beater, for instance, is a good indication of the progress of beating, 
and instruments have also been devised for measuring the rate at which 
water drains from the pulp. This last method is essentially an indication 
of the degree of hydration, and is playing an increasingly important part 
in mills which are continually making the same type of paper in the same 
way. However, in mills which make many short runs of different papers 
and use a larger variety of raw materials, this form of control is much less 
straightforward, and although the younger generation of beatermen have 
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accepted these methods, many of their older colleagues still prefer to 
confirm science by the art which they have acquired as the result of many 
years of experience. 

The importance of control of the beating operation is brought home 
very forcibly when one considers the attributes of paper required in order 
to produce good printing effects. Expressed briefly, for good printability 
a paper should lay flat, be opaque, be receptive to ink and yet allow it to 
dry, and have a good colour and strength; the importance of strength 
arises partly in connexion with the elimination of fibre-fluff, which is one 
of the particular difficulties of modern high-speed printing (especially by 
the offset process); and partly in the more obvious connexion of printed 
wrapping papers. Comparison of a beaten and an unbeaten paper shows 
that beating makes a paper stronger and less prone to lay flat, but at the 
same time it also becomes less opaque, poorer in colour and it tends to 
cockle or curl. On the other hand, with certain types of wrapping papers 
strength and water resistance are of primary importance, whereas flatness 
and opacity count for relatively little. It will be appreciated, therefore, 
that every type of paper is essentially a compromise between the desirable 
and other results of beating, and that it is usually necessary to sacrifice 
something if special properties are to be obtained. However, the paper- 
maker is often able to overcome some of these difficulties in other ways, 
so that a paper which very closely approaches the ideal is obtained ; some 
of these devices are referred to later. 

Other important operations are also carried out in the beater. Thus, 
loading (usually china clay) is added in order to fill up the interstices 
between the fibres, and so to produce eventually a close sheet which has a 
high finish and is suitable for high-grade printing. Most papers must 
possess a certain degree of water resistance, as otherwise ink will sink into 
them and feather; this obviously is of great importance with writing 
papers. This water resistance is achieved by adding a solution of rosin in 
alkali to the beater, followed by alum. The result is that the alum 
precipitates the rosin on to the surface of the fibres, and when the paper is 
heated during the subsequent drying process, the rosin melts and behaves 
as a water-resistant cement which holds together the fibrous skeleton of the 
paper. 

The other operation which takes place in the beater is colouring. 
The colours formerly used were as a rule pigments, that is to say, coloured 
solid particles (such as ultramarine) which colour the paper by adhering 
to the individual fibres. Nowadays, however, most coloured papers are 
dyed with aniline dyestuffs, and a tremendous range of shades is thus 
available, many of which are very fast to light. It is not usually appre- 
ciated that a paper which on casual inspection would be described as 
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** white,” is in reality coloured. This is because from the point of view of 
the ordinary consumer there is no standard white colour, but merely 
shades of white such as blue-white, creamy-white, etc. It is therefore 
necessary for the paper-maker to tone up his pulp with various combina- 
tions of dyestuffs in order to match the particular shade of white of his 
sample. This again makes considerable demands on the art of colour 
sense, because it is not merely a matter of matching two finished sheets of 
paper, but of comparing the wet pulp in the beater with the finished sample 
sheet. Here again, science has been able to help, because laboratory ap- 
paratus has been evolved for making the sheets of paper rapidly from the 
-dyed pulp, and the colour of these experimental sheets may then be com- 
pared by means of a photo-electric colorimeter with the original sample. 
In this way the colours of the pulp and the sample may be expressed in 
numerical terms and independently of the personal idiosyncrasy of the 
eye, and any difference between them may be interpreted in terms of the 
amount of a given colour necessary to produce the desired match. This 
represents a recent advance in paper-making control, and one which is to 
some extent still in the experimental stage. Nevertheless, it has come to 
stay, and there is no doubt that colour-matching methods of the future 
will be based on these lines. 

In addition to science and art, accident has sometimes played a part in 
furthering the advance of the industry. Blotting paper, for instance, is 
said to have been discovered as the result of the accidental omission of the 
size from some paper. The following story of the first coloured paper 
(which is told on good authority) is, too, that of a lucky accident. To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century (in the days when husband and 
wife usually worked side by side, he at his paper-vat ‘and she at her wash- 
tub), it is said that by accident, the lady dropped her blue-bag into the vat 
of pulp instead of into the wash-tub. At first the blue paper was a mys- 
tery to her husband, but when he found that he could sell it at a good price 
his wife thought that the time had come to own up, to the great benefit of 
all concerned ! 

After beating, the pulp undergoes a last stage of purification which is 
similar to that already described, except that the slits in the strainers are 
much smaller. It is then diluted with water until only one part of the pulp 
is present in 100 of water, and flows on to the paper-machine. As already 
indicated, the Fourdrinier type of paper-machine consists of an endless 
belt of wire-cloth supported on rollers; as the pulp flows on to this, the 
water drains through, leaving a mat of fibres on the wire. This drainage is 
assisted by means of suction applied from boxes under the wire, so that at 
the end of its travel the pulp contains only about 85 per cent. of water 
instead of 99 per cent. Just before the wire starts on its return journey 
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the pulp passes under a felt-covered roll which removes still more of the 
water; it is then strong enough to support its own weight, and has the 
general character of a piece of wet blotting paper. It can even be trans- 
ferred to a moving endless band of felt which supports it on its passage 
between the two or three pairs of rolls, which serve to remove still 
more water (so that only about 70 per cent. remains), and to con- 
solidate the sheet. The moving web of paper finally passes to the 
dryers, which are heated metal cylinders against which the paper (as it 
can now truly be called) is held by means of felts. It follows an 
S-shaped course leading alternately over and under these cylinders, 
in such a way that each side is dried equally; at the end of its journey 
it passes through steam-heated calender rolls under pressure, and it is 
finally reeled up. 

It should be explained that an important feature of the modern Four- 
drinier machine is that the machine wire not only travels forward, but it 
also vibrates from side to side. This vibration is so arranged that it is a maxi- 
mum at the point at which the pulp flows on to it, and dwindles to zero 
at its furthest end. The function of this rapid shaking is to align some 
of the fibres across the direction of movement of the wire, and so to give the 
paper strength both in the direction and across the direction of the travel 
of the machine. This, in fact, is the scientific version of the shake which 
constitutes the art of the vatman when he forms his sheet on the mould. 
It is apparent, however, that unlike the hand-shake, the mechanical-shake 
will not normally be sufficient to produce equal strengths in the two 
directions, and this also applies to other properties of the paper such as its 
power of expanding in a moist atmosphere. In this respect, therefore, the 
machine-made paper is inferior to hand-made paper, because by his skilful 
control of the shake the vatman can distribute his fibres equally in all 
directions. On the other hand, the difference in output is very striking 
because whereas the vatman and his team of two produce only 2 to 12 
reams in a day (according to the type of paper), machines running at over 
1,000 feet per minute are not uncommon and may make as much as about 
64 tons per hour. 

The watermark is also applied just before the paper leaves the wire. 
This operation, too, probably arose through an accident, although since it 
originated in the thirteenth century one cannot speak of it with certainty. 
It is believed, however, that the accidental projection of a piece of wire on 
a vatman’s mould in the Fabriano mill in Italy left a distinctive mark on 
the final paper by reason of the thin place it produced when pressed into 
the pulp. Nowadays the watermark is applied by means of a hollow 
wire-covered roll (the ‘* dandy roll ’”) on which the distinctive characters 
are reproduced by means of raised wires. This just touches the surface 
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of the moist paper, and so leaves the desired impression which remains as 
a permanent thin place in the finished paper. 

It has been mentioned that some of the limitations of the beating 
operation may be overcome by other devices, and the trouble which may 
arise from loose hairs on a weak type of paper has been referred to in this 
connexion. Now such hairs are associated principally with the side of 
the paper in contact with the wire, because here the tendency is for the 
suction to pull the fibres through the holes of the wire-mesh and so to 
leave them projecting. This difficulty has been overcome by the simple 
device of combining two sheets of paper together so that their wire sides 
are in contact, and the printer has only top sides on which to print. 
This may now be carried out on a continuously running machine, the two 
webs being made on separate wires one of which is placed above the other 
but ru ns in the reverse direction. 

Another aid to the paper-user deals with the changes in dimensions 
which paper undergoes under humid conditions. Paper as it comes from 
the paper-machine usually contains about 3 per cent. of moisture, but if 
it is allowed to remain in a normal atmosphere it will gradually pick up 
moisture until it holds about 8 per cent. of water. During this process it 
will expand, but the expansion in the cross direction is about ten times 
that in the machine direction. A state of strain is, therefore, set up, 
which results in a curl or cockle; while if such expansion takes place 
between the printing of two colours, there will be overlaps and gaps 
between the colours. Everyone is familiar with this in examples of cheap 
printing. Considerable help in this direction is also provided by a process 
which adds moisture to the paper before it is cut, so that when it leaves the 
paper mill it contains the same amount of moisture that it will have 
picked up by the time it is ready to be printed. So long, therefore, as the 
printer’s shop does not undergo any violent atmospheric changes no harm 
should result. There is no doubt that the beautiful effects obtainable by 
modern printing methods owe much to the application of these scientific 
aids to paper-making. 

It is not possible to deal in detail with the numerous so-called “ after- 
processes ” which paper can undergo in order that it may be rendered 
suitable for any special purpose. High-grade printing papers, for instance, 
are heavily calendered so as to produce a glossy finish, whereas high-grade 
writing papers are passed through a bath of gelatin in order to improve 
their writing surface and to give them strength. Paper may also be 
embossed by pressure between patterned rolls, and the familiar linen- 
faced and other decorative writing papers are examples of this. High- 
grade printing results are also obtained by coating the paper with a 


mixture of a pigment and an adhesive, since when this is dried and calen- | 
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dered it forms a surface layer which fills up the hills and valleys in the paper ; 
the result is that half-tone illustrations can be reproduced more faithfully. 
Paper may also be gummed, and the applications of gummed paper in 
modern life require no comment. If treated with an acid, as already 
mentioned, paper develops resistance to moisture and grease and is then 
an excellent food-wrap. A less obvious application is the use of paper as 
a foundation for synthetic resins, whereby very hard and resistant sub- 
stitutes for wood and even metal articles may be made. Strangely 
enough, impregnation with a rubber solution enables a very durable type 
of imitation leather to be obtained. 

It is obvious that these conversion processes, as well as the manufac- 
ture of the paper itself, must be based on scientific investigations and call 
for a high degree of scientific control. Yet in the construction of every 
machine, and in the evolution of every finished product, ‘‘ the hand, the 
head and the heart of man go together,” and this surely is the truest 
definition of fine art. 

oben 
Correspondence 


THE Epiror, 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

Sir,— 

Discounting Mr. Goldstein’s ‘“ j’accuse” and his gratuitous 
assumption of my criminal negligence in not having solved single-handed 
the problems of a world in miniature, two of his suggestions remain to be 
answered. The first, concerning the retention of female assistants in the 
library service as an essential job, is one which we may safely leave to our 
chief librarians, for they are well aware of the necessity of this move. 
But the establishment of a complete library system throughout the armed 
forces—to use Mr. Goldstein’s phrasing—is a different matter and one 
which, from my point of view, is not practical politics. Having spent 
nine nronths in the Army I am convinced that the establishment of such a 
system is a thousand times less likely than it was a year ago. No doubt 
Dr. Cowley and: Mr. Wilks could add very adequate testimony on this 
point. 

My suggestion was that the solution of our problems should be planned 
at once: with most of the younger male librarians already in the services 
it would be foolish to make any actual moves on which they could not 
vote. Finally I still think that the public would prefer well-trained 
librarians and would be willing to wait for them—just as few people 
would seriously suggest that a doctor can be trained in two or three years 
or that no machine requires overhauling from time to time. 
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“‘ Junior Assistant’s ” suggestions are, I think, solved in the Library 
Association’s ruling concerning qualifications for the Associateship of 
the Library Association. 

Yours, etc., 
R. W. L. CoLLison. 


HoME Forces. 
THE Epiror, 


THe LiBRARY ASSISTANT. 

Sr,— 

Would Mr. Phipps be very annoyed, I wonder, if I said I enjoyed 
his letter very much? The May number of the AssisTANT has just reached 
me, and I am pleased that there are still enthusiasts willing as well as 
able to contribute their quota to the discussion of means to better library 
service. In this, I believe, we stand on common ground. I have been 
interested to watch the varying reactions of correspondents writing in 
reply to “‘ Born for the stable.””, My main conclusion has been that there 
is a great deal of enthusiasm, energy, and vitality latent in library assistants, 
and my first reflection was—why has this been so little evident in the past ? 
Why don’t editors receive notice of these events, news, papers ? 

For the indignation of ladies I was prepared: I had been intentionally 
provocative. But Mr. Phipps seems to have ignored a point inherent in 
my article—why so late? Why did Worksop, Newark, and Mansfield wait 
until April 6th, 1941, before beginning their informal meetings? If I was 
condescending or scornful, I regret it. Certainly I ought to apologize for 
the nostalgic saccharine of “* Nice work,” written in a fit of depression. 

Thank you, Petts Wood, for your healthy essay. I can’t mention all 
the others by name, but I am grateful to them for their encouragement to 
an assistant divorced from vocation, career, and hobby by military duties, 
I had gained small comfort from discussion of “‘ shop ”’ with assistants in 
provincial libraries. Perhaps I was unfortunate in my location, but they 
all gave the impression of full acquiescence which prompted my pen. 

An aside for Mr. Goldstein—he appears unduly optimistic in his 
suggestion of a library system for armed forces. The Record, 1 believe, 
will be printing something under this head in the near future, revealing 
the difficulties besetting the path. 

Finally—may we have a fuller version of papers given at such meetings 
as those addressed by Miss Coupland, Messrs. Walker and Germany ? 
They are of more constructive value than many reports of meetings, and 
the A.A.L. is a wider audience. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. F. W. Bryon. 
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CouNTY BRANCH LIBRARY, 
Tue Epiror, GILLINGHAM. 
Tue LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

Sir,— 

May I venture to champion my sex against Mr. Le Vierge Hall’s 
astounding criticism in the April number of the Assistant of female 
library assistants. His assertion that the “ question of it being their 
career never arises ” (the italics are mine) is utterly preposterous : admitted 
there are assistants who enter a library merely as a between-school-and- 
marriage job, but I belicve these are in the minority nowadays. The vast 
majority of us enter librarianship because we want to make a career of it. 

I agree that most women do eventually marry: when this happens they 
are forced to resign, a practice Miss Liddle in her article in the same issue 
of the AssISTANT wholeheartedly condemns. 

I wonder whether Mr. Hall has been to the Library Association 
Summer School at Birmingham; the attendance, here, at least in the year 
1938, showed a preponderance of women. If we are prepared to spend 
our two weeks’ annual leave in further study surely our plea for senior 
appointments cannot really be termed “ avaricious and unjustified ” ? 

Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) E. H. Watson, A.L.A. 


THE NoRTH DEVON ATHENAEUM, 


BARNSTAPLE. 
Tue Epiror, 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
Dear Sir,— 

Mr. Hall must read and think again! I did not blame Library 
Committees for refusing promotion to women librarians. I said they 
listened to their Chief Librarians. That the advice given is often against 
women’s interests would appear to be obvious from the Library Associa- 
tion’s admission that the prospects for women in the profession are not 
good. To admit a condition of affairs without comment is to condone it. 
Again, the “ girls of nincteen” I mentioned left the library profession and 
trained for something else because in that particular library they had 
discovered there were no prospects for them—a discovery, surely, which 
discredits the library, not the girls! Again, how often are the marriages 
of women announced in the Record those of fully trained librarians ? 
Not many, I think. Surely Mr. Hall does not suggest that promotion 
should be withheld from all qualified women librarians because some of 
them marry? Apart from the injustice of dismissing-women on marriage 
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—which is the fault of our social system and not the wish of women—the 
logical development of Mr. Hall’s argument would be that as women 
leave their jobs on marriage, they need not be trained for jobs at all. 
It is not a far step from this to the Nazi and Fascist pronouncements that 
women need not be educated except for the kitchen and the nursery. As 
(I observe with respectful interest) Mr. Hall is in the R.A.F. he does not, I 
presume, go all the way with Hitler and Mussolini, even if their views 
on the position of women would appear to attract his sympathy? 
Yours faithfully, 
DAPHNE DRAKE. 


ELTHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Tue Eprror, 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

Sr,— 

Mr. Le Vierge Hall, in his letter in the April number of the 
ASSISTANT does the women of the library profession a great injustice. 
The fault lies not in us, but in a system which compels women to resign 
on marriage. 

There may be a few who are “only passing the time between leaving 
school and commencing married life ’—in ten years of library work I have 
only met one—but in most cases the enforced abandonment of a career, in 
preparation for which they have done much hard study and to which they 
have given their youthful energies without stint, calls for a sacrifice 
apparently not comprehended by those who ask it of them. 

I hope that Miss Honor Liddle’s enlightened article “‘ Resigned on 
marriage” will cause Mr. Hall and others like him to consider the 
injustice of a system which condemns those many women, who follow a 
career in librarianship, to a life of celibacy. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. E. MAYEs. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association) 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
covering the period January—December, 1940 


MEMBERSHIP.—The membership of the Association at 31st December, 
1940, was 3,445—a net decrease of 44 over the figures for 1939. The 
distribution of members was as follows: 

Full L.A. Transitional Total 
Honorary Fellows ‘ . ee ae — 20 
Central Associations . 2 «° 32 _— 321 
Divisions : 
Devon and Cornwall . = . & 62 
Eastern . ; ‘ ~ 8 73 
East Midlands . P ‘ + 20 1 204 
Greater London ‘ i . SF 827 
Kent . . ‘ " . 138 138 
Midland . ; ; b . 394 
North-Eastern . ‘ ‘ < aan 
North-Western: 
Bolton and District r . 289 
Liverpool . 2 . . 196 
South-Eastern . . 74 
South Wales and Monmouthshire 127 
Wessex . ; . ee 
Yorkshire. s ‘i 303 35 


"3,350 3,350 95 


FinaANce.—The first Balance Sheets covnting a full war year, an, whieh 
will be found at the end of this Report, show that the strong financial 
position of the Association has been maintained. So far as the General 
Account is concerned, the agreement made with the L.A. in 1939 fixes the 
balances to be carried forward each year at £325, the surplus being 
refunded to the L.A. In practice it has been found convenient to draw 
from the L.A. in respect of Capitation a final instalment to bring the 
Balance up to the specified sum of £325. The total amount of Capitation 
received in 1940 was £770 8s. 7d., compared with £911 12s. Od. in 1939. 
Unfortunately, owing to a delay in settling the membership figure, it is 
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not yet known exactly how much Capitation was due, and the amount of 
the Refund is therefore not known, but having regard to the increased 
membership, the amount was probably near to the estimate of £150-£175., 
This could not have been achieved without the economies which were 
announced in last year’s Report, and it will be necessary to exercise 
constant vigilance over each item of expenditure during the war. - It is 
encouraging to note that the income from sales of THe LtsRARY ASSISTANT 
has been maintained despite present difficulties. There is a decrease of 
£35 in the income from advertisements, but last year’s income was abnor- 
mal, the decrease being only £6 compared with 1938. 

The Correspondence Courses Account shows a reduction of the balance 
in hand from £65 16s. 8d. in 1939 to £41 16s. 9d. These courses are not 
conducted on a profit basis and there is no cause for alarm at the reduction 
of a balance which was larger than it need be. It will, however, be 
necessary to adopt measures to equalize income and expenditure in the 
future. It is pleasing to be able to report that there will be no need for 
any considerable increase in the course fees; this is surely, at the present 
time, a testimony to the efficient manner in which the courses are organized. 

BENEVOLENT FuND.—There have been no grants from the Benevolent 
Fund during the year. The Council again invites donations, and asks that 
members will not hesitate to bring necessitous cases to its notice. During 
the year, owing to the danger of loss by enemy action, it was decided to sell 
the 34 per cent. War Loan Bearer Bonds, which could not be registered 
except in the names of individual officers. The proceeds from the sale 
have been invested in National Savings Certificates. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES.—The Correspondence Courses for the 
L.A. Examinations have continued to be organized by the A.A.L. ‘In 
spite of the calling up of younger members the influx of new members into 
the profession has been at a steady rate and there is evidence that many 
partially qualified students have been anxious to complete their studies as 
far as possible before joining the armed forces. The number of students 
enrolled has thus compared very favourably with those of pre-war years. The 
Library Association has been successful in many cases in securing tempor- 
ary postponement of calling up to enable students to sit for examinations. 

Arrangements were made for continuing the organization of courses 
during the war by arranging reserve officers and by providing for an 
adequate supply of tutors. A Revision School on similar lines to that of 
1939 was successfully held at Chaucer House prior to the May examina- 
tions and was attended by about 150 students.- 

The Council records its appreciation of the efficiency with which Mr. 
S. W. Martin (Hon. Education Secretary) has continued to administer 
the courses during a difficult year. 
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LiprARY.—the use of the library during the year has been commen- 





: surate with the number of students enrolled for the correspondence 
courses. 2,007 books were borrowed by 147 members. Acquisitions 
‘ for the library have not been large but 25 books were added during the 
" year. The Council is grateful to Mr. L. J. Packington, Chief Librarian 
" of Lambeth, for continuing to allow the Association’s library to be housed 
. at the Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24, and to Mr. H. C. 


Twaits for’ discharging the duties of Honorary Librarian. 
MEETINGS.—Every endeavour was made to hold the Annual General 
Meeting of the Association during the summer, and all arrangements had 
been completed for a meeting at Oxford during July, but the situation 
caused by the collapse of France made it necessary to cancel these plans 
temporarily and it was found impossible to make other arrangements 
during the remainder of the year. ; ° 
THE Divisions.—The programme of meetings in the Divisions through- 
out the year was generally on a much restricted scale owing to difficulties 
of travelling, the black-out, and the pre-occupation of so many members 
with Civil Defence and other duties. There was gratifying evidence from 
the attendances of a continued interest in professional topics, most of 
' those discussed having a definite bearing on the war-time problems of 
. librarians. Accounts of meetings have been given at intervals in THE 
r LIBRARY ASSISTANT under Divisional notes. Thanks are due to all those 
d who by providing facilities for meetings and by reading papers and taking 
e 


Ce) 


part in discussions have contributed materially to keeping alive in the 
profession a due sense of the part it can play and is playing in war-time. 
The necessity for curtailing this report in the interests of economy 


: prevents any further detailed résumé of Divisional activities being given 
. here, but copies of Divisional Annual Reports are available from Honorary 
y Secretaries. - 

. PUBLICATIONS.—No additions to the A.A.L. Series have been published 
“ during the year, but it is hoped that the second edition of Sequel stories 
. will soon be in active preparation. The AssIsTANT continues to appear 
“1 regularly, though reduced to half its usual size. Regular contributors 
: have continued their work, and thanks are due to Mr. D. W. Halliday, 
" Mr. S. H. Horrocks, and Mr. M. Crouch for their work on “ Students’ 
" Problems,” “* Valuations,” and the “‘ County scene.” Mr. Halliday and 


f Mr. Crouch are now in the Forces, and their articles wiii be continued by 
Dr. A. J. Walford and Miss M. Piggott respectively. A notable feature of 
the year has been the interest taken in the journal by younger members of 
the profession; many new contributors have come forward, and it is 
hoped that this support will continue throughout the year. 

The Council is under a great obligation to Mr. W. B. Stevenson who 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME 


GENERAL 








Income Zee &€ ad 
To Balance brought forward from 1939 ; 708 7 il 
»» Subscriptions . ‘ ‘ . aH © 
» Capitation Grant . , P oe & 7 
, » Sale of THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT . : ee 2 6 
»» Sale of Recommended books , 4 ae 4.6 
» Advertisements . ‘ > wei © 
» Sale of A.A.L. Publications : . =e 8.3 
»» Balance from Revision School Account s 3% 3 
» Miscellaneous . : z ; 9 


£1,679 15 3 
Audited and found correct: 


E. HARGREAVES. 
V. G. Hockey. 


° 
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The balances in the hands of Divisions at 31st December, 1940, 


£s. d. 
Devon and Cornwall 4 : ; i £2 = 
Eastern . - ‘ . . ; . 151410 & 
East Midland . F ‘ ‘ ‘ a , . 19 17 104 & 
Greater London F " ‘ A ‘ . 10416 0 


Kent. ° ; . . ° ° , - 12 1 
Midland ; . . ‘ . ° ° . 6214 5} 
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AND EXPENDITURE: 1940 


ACCOUNT 


Expenditure 
By Printing THE LipRARY ASSISTANT ‘ 
,, Distributing THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT . 
,» Printing Annual report 
», Payments to Divisions ‘ 
», Refund of Capitation to L.A. 
,», Councillors’ Expenses 
» Delegates’ Expenses . 


» Library . ‘ F 

», Stationery and Printing 

» Postages 

»» Cost of A.A.L. Publications ‘ 

», Clerical Assistance for Honorary Officers 

,», Revision School Honoraria 

ae ee of — to Recommended 


_ 
N 


Ps Miscellaneous : 


——- 1,354 15 3 
Balance carried forward to 1941 : 325 0 0 
£1,679 15 3 


J. T. Gitett, Hon. Treasurer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ff 

Income £s.d. ; 

To Balance brought forward from 1939 . ; : - 6516 8 & 
»» Students’ Fees and Sale of Notebooks . ‘ ‘ . 827 14 6 
» Refund of Tutors’ Fee ; : ‘ ; : ‘a 

; 

£895 13 2 & 

i 


fy SENG 


BENEVOLENT 


Income a ae 
To Balance brought forward from 1939 . 325-9 2} 
»» Interest on 34 per cent. War Loan Bonds (less tax) +a 
»y Sale of 34 per cent. War Loan Bonds as per contra . 148 15 7 
», Interest on Post Office Savings Bank Account : : 19 6 

» Appreciation in value of National Savings Certificates, 
Ist Jan. to 31st Dec., 1940 : ; ; ‘ 3 
£481 0 7 
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BENEVOLENT ff 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Assets Ss na @ 


To National Savings Certificates, value at 31st Dec., 1940 . 295 3 6} 
» Post Office Savings Bank . : . 422 7 6 
, Cash at Barclays Bank Ltd. ‘ : ; . , =e 8 


£339 17 44 


— —_ é 
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COURSES ACCOUNT 


Expenditure 

By Tutors’ Fees 

» Refund of Fees ‘to Students 

,, Stationery and Printing . 

» Hon. Education Secretary, Clerical Assist- 
ance, and Expenses : 

» Hon. Librarian, one-half Honorarium . 

» Postages . ‘ : 

» Imsurance. 


2 
th 
* 

a 


ih 
mvs” 
— * 
MOOnD AQe 
cooo wuoo® 


~Ssss 


853 16 5 
Balance carried forward to 1941 . : 4116 9 


£895 13 2 


J. T. Gityett, Hon. Treasurer. 


FUND ACCOUNT 


Expenditure 


£ 
By Sale of 34 per cent. War Loan Bonds ote at 
31st Dec., 1939) . : . 140 1 
» Bank charges and commission i 2 
—— 141 3 3 
Balance carried forward to 1941 . : 339 17 44 


£481 0 74 
FUND ACCOUNT : 
AS ON 31st DECEMBER, 1941 


Liabilities 
By Balance of Fund, 31st Dec., 1940 


J. T. Gwtett, Hon. Treasurer. 
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continues to edit and produce the AssIsTANT in spite of a host of difficulties 
and thus maintains this most vital link between members in war-time. 

OFFICERS AND COUNCIL.—The Council met on three occasions during 
the year. The President, Mr. T. I. M. Clulow (Leeds), was called up for 
service in the R.A.F. before the completion of his period of office and the 
Vice-President, Mr. F. M. Gardner, was asked to assume the Presidency 
for the remainder of the year. Mr. Clulow has the sympathy of the 
Council in the difficulties that confronted him during the Presidential 
Year, and it is greatly to be hoped that the Association will enjoy another 
opportunity of the benefit of his counsel and advice after the conclusion 
of the war. 

Arrangements were made for continuing the work of the Association 
with such restrictions as are imposed by the war, and a reserve of Officers 
was nominated by the Council to take the place of existing officers as and 
when the need should occur. The Council decided that a Committee 
consisting of the Honorary Officers should continue to manage the affairs 
of the Association with discretion to call meetings when necessary. 

Matters considered during the year included the application of the 
Schedule of Reserved Occupations to librarians, the membership status of 
those serving in H.M. Forces, and the appointment of Public Relations 
Officers in the branches of the L.A. and the nature of the Elementary 
Examination, upon which recommendations were submitted to the 
Library Association. The question of relationship with the L.A. and the 
Revised Byelaws is in abeyance during the war. 

The fortunes of war and changes of divisional personnel during the 
year have deprived the Association (temporarily, it is hoped) of the services 
of Miss C. L. Wright, Messrs. A. R. Hewitt, R. L. Collison, A. R. Clough, 
J. E. V. Birch, G. Wiggs, A. J. Wells, S. C. Holliday, to all of whom the 
Council tenders its grateful thanks and best wishes. 

THe Future.—To write of the future of the A.A.L., when European 
civilization itself hangs precariously in the balance, seems at first absurd, 
but the civilization we are fighting for is largely a projection of many such 
small movements, and even individuals, democratic in make-up, cultural 
in aspiration, and progressive in outlook. The right of free men to 
combine is not the least of our war aims. 

Many of us are already on active service. Many more will be, in a 
short time. To say that we are not generally of the stuff of which fighting 
men are traditionally made, is no belittlement, for this is not a war to be 
fought by professionals. We are defending more than the traditional 
venerations of the warrior. More than honour, more than patriotism, 
more than our hearths and homes are at stake. We are defending that 
laboriously built stairway itself, a stairway of books, that records man’s 
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passage towards the stars, and we have to save it from being cast down. 
If we fail, the search for God, for truth, and for beauty must begin again, 
at the bottom. This is not fantasy. There was a novel published a few 
years ago called Swastika night (librarians may remember it—no one 
else does) that depicted the world after a Nazi victory. Then, it was a silly 
nightmare related in sunshine, now it is a nightmare told at night. But 
we shall not fail, as others before us did not fail. The stairway will stand. 

After it is over, the world will belong to free men, and their first task 
will be to prevent a recurrence of the nightmare. In that resolve our 
profession may flourish as never before. There are already signs of a 
great revolution in the ideals and methods of education, a stirring which 
may upset all our pre-war conceived ideas of the importance of libraries. 
Much of our organization, our methods, our very basic principles may be 
swept into the limbo of forgotten things, together with the many buildings 
that are disintegrating under high explosive.- And what is true of our 
buildings will be true of the other things—the loss of a few will be regretted, 
but over the many, there will be none but tears of sentiment. 


On behalf of the Council, 
FRANK M. GARDNER, President. 
Doua tas E, CouLt, Hon. Secretary. 











G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


HARLESDEN 
LONDON 
N.W.10 


FOR THE AUTHENTIC 


FACSIMILE BINDINGS 


PLEASE SEE LISTS—OVER 2,100 DIFFERENT BINDINGS IN STOCK 

100% LIBRARY BINDING CONSTRUCTION, PLUS ORIGINAL DESIGNS 

FOR REBINDING AND FICTION SUPPLIES 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
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SOUND VALUES 


We are justiy proud of the fact that our 
success as Library Re-binders during the past 
27 years has been won solely on MERIT. 


FEATURES OF VALUES 


1. WORKMANSHIP. @ aera 


as Always Reliable and 
2. MATERIALS S Always as Specified 


Range and Variety 
3. STYLES é Unequalled 


Compare Favourably 
4. PRICES @ with Lowest 

for Similar Work 
inventors of the new process for Book Lettering now 


in International use. inventors of Magazine Cases 
with Locking Device 


> 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 


“ After mally checking cvery volume of our last 
batch of over 1,000 volumes, I would like to com- 
pliment you on your work by saying that your 
advertisement is a modest one and that you justify 
every statement in it.” 

A Public Librarian with over 30 years’ experience. 


© 


DUNN & WILSON, LIMITED 
BELLEVUE BINDERY 
FALKIRK 























